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they axed of him, and more, long life to his has formed, as he may say, the pleasure of his 



Grace's honor. 

While I was pondering in my mind what a 
portentous sight it would have been, thirty 
years ago, for Roman Catholic bishops to go 
to levee, the thought struck me that if permit- 
ted to lenn at the close of another quarter 
of a century, against these rails, I might see 
other strange and unthought of people, forming 
the same . cortege. But, Sir, enough for the 
present of the seuilia of 

Quincunx. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 



Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. — 
2 vols. 8vo. Dublin, Curry and Co. 

These volumes certainly contain the most mi- 
nute and graphic account of the characteristics 
of the Irish peasantry that we have ever met with 
in print. The author informs us, in a sensibly 
written preface, that the picture he presents us 
with, is drawn by one " born amidst the scenes 
he describes, reared as one of the people whose 
characters he sketches, and conversant with the 
pastimes, festivals, feasts, and feuds, he details." 
We cau well believe it: there is a minuteness 
in his touches, a fullness in the variety of de- 
tail he employs, which remind one of the pro- 
fusion of small but characteristic objects in one 
of Wilkie's Cottage Pictures, and carries con- 
viction to the mind of even an uninitiated 

observer, that the copy is done to the life 

Notwithstanding the number of volumes which 
have issued from the press within the last few 
years, having for their object the description 
of Irish scenery and character, the author of 
the present work, has, in a great measure, broken 
new ground, inasmuch as the habits and man- 
ners delineated are principally those of the 
Northern Irish, or Ulster Creachts. 

" Upon this race," says the preface, " sur- 
rounded by Scotch and English settlers, and 
hid amongst the mists of their highland retreats, 
education, until recently, had made little pro- 
gress ; superstition, and prejudice, and ancient 
animosity, held their strongest sway, and the 
priests, the poor pastors of a poorer people, 
were devoid of the wealth, the self-respect, 
wd the learning, which prevailed amongst their 
wtter endowed brethren of the South. 

" The author, in the different scenes and cha- 
pters he describes, has endeavoured to give 
his portrait as true to nature as possible j and 
requests his readers to give him credit, when he 
"•rats that, without party object or engage- 
■nent, he disclaims subserviency to any political 
Purpose whatsoever. His desire is, neither to 
distort his countrymen into demons, nor to en- 
shrine them as suffering innocents and saints 

**t to exhibit them as they really are ; warm- 
rJ°* rted > hot-headed, affectionate creatures — 
™* very fittest materials in the world for the 
P°*t or romance writer — capable of great cul- 
pability, and of great and energetic goodness — 
'"dden in their passions as the red and rapid 
f"*h of their mountain streams — variable in 
&<»r temper as the climate that sends them the 
™"ability of the sun and shower— at times, 
o Wed and gloomy as the moorland sides of 

tatf, m0Untains — ofteuer sweet » soft- and gay. 
we the sun-lit meadows of their pleasant 

" The author, though sometimes forced to 

lan^I U * Km *' le ' r v " res > expose their errors, and 

"Bh at their superstitions ; loves also (and it 



pen) to call np their happier qualities, and exhi- 
bit them as candid, affectionate, and faithful. 
Nor has he ever foregone the hope — his 
heart's desire, and his anxious wish — that his 
own dear, native mountain people may, through 
the influence of education, by the leadings of 
purer knowledge, and by the fosterings of a 
paternal government, become the pride, the 
strength, and support of the British empire, 
instead of, as now, forming its weakness and 
its reproach. 

" The reader may finally believe that these 
volumes contain probably a greater number of 
facts than any other book ever published on 
Irish life. The author's acquaintance with the 
people was so intimate and extensive ; and the 
state of Ireland so unsettled, that he had only 
to take incidents which occurred under his eye, 
and by fictitious names and localities, exhibit 
through their medium, the very prejudices and 
manners which produced the incidents them- 
selves." 

These volumes contain eight stories, descrip- 
tive of an Irish wedding ; a wake; a funeral; 
a battle of two opposing factions ; a party fight 
between orangemen and ribbonmen ; a hedge- 
school ; a priest's station ; a legend, called the 
Three Tasks, which our readers have already 
seen abridged in our pages, and Ned M'Keown, 
an introductory story. The story of the 
Three Tasks, which we selected on a former 
occasion, although not an unfavourable speci- 
men of the author's powers of composition, is, 
perhaps, ill suited to give a just idea of the 
nature of the book, as it is the only legend 
contained in the volumes. The following; 
sketch, from Larry M'Farland's wake, of the j 
gradual decay of a household, consequent upon > 
the neglect and gossiping idle habits of the man 
and wife, will better enable the reader to judge 
of the author's powers of observation and ex- 
pression : 

They were, indeed, the best nathured 
couple in Europe ; they ijould lend you a spade 
or a hook in potatoe time or harvest, out of 
pure kindness, though their own corn that was I 
drop-ripe, should be uncut, or their potatoes, j 
that were a tramping every day with their ownj 
cows, or those of their neighbours, should be* 
undug — all for fraid of being thought unneigh- 
bourly. In this way they went on for some 
years, not altogether so bad, but that they 
were able just to keep the house over their 
heads. They had a small family of three chil- ' 
dren on their hands, and every likelihood of 
having enough of them. Whenever they got 
a young one christened, they'd be sure to have 
a whole lot of the neighbours at it — and surely 
some of the young ladies, or Master George, 
or John, or Frederick, from the big house, 
should stand gossip, and have the child called 
after them. Then they should have tay enough 
to sarve them, and loaf-bread and punch ; and, 
though Larry should sell a sack of seed oats, 
or seed potatoes, for to get it, no doubt but there ! 
should be a bottle of wine to thrate the young 
ladies or jintlemen. When their children grew 
up, little care was taken of them bekase their 
paarents minded other people's business more 
nor their own. They were always in the 
greatest poverty and distress, bekase Larry | 
would be killing time about the Squire's, or 
doing some handy job for a neighbour, who 
could get no other man to do it. They now 
fell behind entirely in the rmt, and Larry got 
many hints from the squire, that if he didn't 



pay more attention to his business, he must look 
after his arrears, or as much of it as he could 
make up from the cattle and the crop. Larry 
promised well, as far as words went, and, no 
doubt, hoped to be able to perform ; but he had'n t 
steadiness to go through with a tiling. Truth's 
best ; you see, both himself and his wife ne- 
glected their business in the beginning, so that 
every thing went at sixes and sevens. They 
then found themselves uncomfortable at their 
own [hearth, and had no heart to labour ; so 
that what would make a careful person work 
their fingers to the stumps toget out of poverty 
only prevented them from working at all, or 
druv them to work for those that had more 
comfort, and could give them a better male's 
mate. Their timpers soon began to get sour : 
Larry thought, bekase Sally was'nt as careful 
as she ought to be, that if he had taken any 
other young woman to his wife, he wouldn't 
be as he was ; she thought the very same thing 
of Larry. ' If he was like another,' she would 
say to his brother, ' that would be up airly and 
late at his own business, I would have spirits 
to work, by rason it would cheer my heart 
to see our little farm looking as warm and 
comfortable as another's ; but, fareer gairh, 
that's not the case, nor likely to be so, for he 
spinds his time from one place to another, 
working for them that laughs at him for bis 
pains ; but he'd rather go to his neck in wather 
than lay down a hand 'or himself, except when 
he can't help it.' Larry, again had his com- 
plaint — ' Sally's a lazy trollop,' he would say to 
his brother's wife, < that never does one hand's 
turn that she can help, but sits over the fire 
from morning till night, making birds' nests in 
the ashes with her yellow heels, or going about 
from one neighbours house to another, goster- 
ing and palavering about what doesn't consarn 
her, instead of minding the house. How can 
I have heart to work when I come in, expect- 
ing to find my dinner boiled, but, instead of 
that, get her sstting on her hunkers on the 
hearth-stone, blowing at two or three green 
sticks with her apron, the pot hanging on the 
crook, without even the white horses on it. 
She never puts a stitch in my clothes, nor in 
the children's, nor in her own, .but lets them 
all go to rags at once — the devil's luck to her ! 
I wish I had never met with her, or that I had 
married a sober girl that was'nt fond of dress 
and dancing. If she was a good sarvant it was 
only bekase she liked to have a good name ; for 
when she got a house and place of her own, 
seec how she turned out.' From less to more, 
they went on squabbling and fighting, until at 
last you might see Sally one time with a black 
eye or a cut head, or another time going off 
with herself, crying, up to Tom Hance's or 
some other neighbour's house, to sit down and 
give a history of the ruction that he and she 
had on the head of some thrifle or another that 
was'nt worth naming. Their childher were 
shows, running about without a single stitch 
upon them, except ould coats that some of the 
sarvants from the big-house would throw them. 
In these they'd go sailing about, with the long 
skirts trailing on the ground behind them; 
and, sometimes, Lany himself would be mane 
enough to take the coat from the gortoon, and 
ware it himself. As for giving them any 
schooling, it was what they never thought of ; 
but even if they were inclined to it, there was 
no school in the neighbourhood to send them 
to. It is a true saying, that as the ould cock 
crows, the young one lams ; and this was true 
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here, for the childher fought one another like 
so many divils, and swore like Trojans — for 
Larry, along with every thing else, when he 
was a Brine-oge, thought it was a manly thing 
to be a great swearer; and the childher, when 
they got able to swear, war'nt worse nor then- 
father. At first, when any of the little souls 
would thry at an oath, Larry would break his 
heart laughing at them ; and so, from one 
thing to another, they got quite hardened in 
it, without being any way checked in wicked- 
ness. Things at last drew on to a bad state, 
entirely. Larry and Sally were now as ragged 
as Dives and Lazarus, and their childher the 
same. It was no strange sight, in summer, to 
see the young ones marching about the street 
as bare as my hand, with scarce a blessed stitch 
upon them that ever was seen, they dirt and 
ashes to the eyes, waddling after their uncle 
Tom's geese and ducks through the green dub 
of rotten water that lay before their own door, 
just beside the dunghill ; or the bigger ones 
nmning after the squire's cars, when bringing 
home the corn or the hay, waiting to get a ride, 
as the labourers would go back with the empty 
cars. 

" ' Larry and Sally would never be let 
into the squire's kitchen now, to ate, or 
drink, or spend an evening with the servants ; 
he might go out and in to his male's mate 
along with the rest of the labourers, but there 
was no welcome for him. Sally would go down 
with her jug to get some buttermilk, and would 
have to stand among a set of beggars and cot- 
ters, she as ragged and as poor as any of them, 
for she would'nt be let into the kitchen till her 
turn came, no more nor another; for the ser- 
vants would turn up their noses with the great- 
*Bt disdain possible at them both. It was hard 
to tell whether the inside or the outside of their 
house was worse ; within it would almost turn 
your stomach to look at it — the flure was all 
dirt, for how could it be any other way, when, 
at the end of every male, the schrahag would 
be emptied down on it, and the pigs that 
were whining and. grunting about the door, 
would brake in to the hape of praty skins that 
Sally would there throw down for them. Vou 
might reel Larry's shirt, or make a surveyor's 
chain of it ; for bad cess to me but, I believe it- 
would reach from this to the rath. The blan- 
ket was in tatters, and, like the shirt, would go 
round the house : their straw beds were stocked 
with the black militia — the childher's heads 
were garrisoned with Scotch greys, and their 
heels and heads ornamented with all descrip- 
tion of kibes. There war only two stools in 
all the house, and a hassock of straw for the 
young child, and one of the stools wanted a 
leg, so that it was dangerous for a stranger to 
sit down upon it, except he knew of this failing. 
The flure was worn into large holes, that were 
mostly filled with slop, where the childher used 
to dabble about, and amuse themselves by 
sailing egg-shells upon them, with bits of 
boiled praties ia them, by way of a little faste. 
The dresser was as black as dirt could make 
it, and had on it only two or three wooden 
dishes clasped with tin, and noggins without 
hoops, a beetle and some crockery. There was 
an ould chest to hould their meal, but it 
wanted the hinges ; and the childher, when 
they'd get the mother out, would mix a sup of 
male and wather in a noggin, and stuff them- 
selves with it, raw and all, for they were 
almost starved. Then, as the byre had never 
been kept in repair, the roof fell in, and the 



cow and pig had to stand in one end of the 
dwelling house ; and except Larry did it, what- 
ever dirt the same cow, and pig, and the child- 
her to the back of that, were the occasion of, 
might stand there till Saturday night, when, 
for dacency's sake, Sally herself would take a 
shovel, and out with it upon the heap that was 
beside the dub before the door. Then, if a 
wet day would come, there wasn't a spot you 
could stand in for down-rain ,- and, wet or dry, 
Sally, Larry, and the childher, were spotted 
like trouts with the soot-drops, made by the 
damp of the roof and the smoke. The house 
on the outside was all in ridges of black dirt, 
where the thatch had rotted, or covered over 
with chicken weed or blind oats; but in the 
middle of all this misery, they'd a horse-shoe 
nailed over the door for good luck. You know, 
that in telling this story, I needn't mintion 
every thing as it just happened, laying down 
year after year, or day and date ; so you may 
suppose, as I go on, that all this went forward 
in the coorse of time. They did'nt get bad of 
a sudden, but by degrees, neglecting one thing 
after another, until they found themselves in 
the state I'm relating to you — then struggling 
and struggling, but never taking the right 
way to mend. But, where's the use 
in saying much more about it? — things 
couldn't stand, they were terribly in arrears ; 
but the landlord was a good kind of man, and, 
for the sake of the poor childher, didn't wish 
to tarn them on the wide world, without house 
or shelter, bit or sup. Larry, too, had been, 
and still was, so ready to do difficult and nice 
jobs for him, and would resave no payment, 
that he couldn't think of taking his only cow 
from him, or prevent him from raising a bit of 
oats or a plat of potatoes every year out of j 
the farm. The farm itself was all run to waste 
by this time, and had a miserable look 
about it — sometimes you might see a piece of' 
a field that had been ploughed, all overgrown 
with grass, because it had never been sowed or : 
set with any thing. The slap's were all broken 
down, or had only a piece of an ould beam or a 
thorn bush lying across, to keep the cattle out 
of them. His bit of corn was all eat away and 
cropped, here and there by the cows, and his 
potatoes rooted up by the pigs. The garden, 
indeed, had a few cabbages, and a ridge of airly 
potatoes, but these were so choked with bur- 
docks and nettles, that you could hardly see ■ 
them. I tould you before that they led the 
divil's life, and that was nothing but God's 
truth ; and, according as they got into greater 
poverty it was worse. A day couldn't pass 
without a fight ; if they'd be at their breakfast, 
maybe he'd make a potatoe hop off of her skull, 
and she'd give him the contents of ber noggin 
of buttermilk about the eyes ; then he'd flake 
her, and the childher would be in an uproar, 
crying out, < Oh, daddy, daddy, don't kill my 
mammy !* When this would be over, he : d go 
off with himself to do something for the squire, 
and would sing and laugh so pleasant, that 
you'd think he was the best tempered man 
alive ; and so he was, until neglecting his bu- 
siness, and minding dances, and fairs, and drink 
destroyed him.' " 

Notwithstanding the apologetical tone of 
that part of the preface which relates to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, and the manner in 
which the imputation is cast there upon their 
poverty rather than upon themselves, we could 
have wished that less of an unkind or je r cring 
spirit had been exhibited towards them through- 



out the book. None can be more assured 
than we are, of the erroneous and injurious 
nature of certain tenets of the unreformed 
church, but we cannot conceive what possible 
good can arise from holding up the pastors of 
any church to ridicule or contempt, as if 
that were the way to convince them of the 
error of their ways. We wish that all who 
direct their thoughts in this channel, would 
keep in mind the excellent old apologue of the 
traveller, who, when the winds blew, and the 
storm pelted hardest, only held his cloak the 
faster, and wrapped it the more closely about 
him ; but when the sun got up, and shone upon 
him genially and warmiy, he presently threw 
his covering aside, and freely admitted the 
kindly beams. 

We shall, however, if possible, return to 
these volumes, so genuinely Irish, both in ma- 
terial and manufacture, and in the meanwhile, 
we strongly recommend a perusal of them to 
all who can take delight in graphic delineations 
of Irish habits and manners, without any pro- 
found developement of individual character, or 
any of the more refined and delicate strokes of 
nature or pathos. The volumes are charac- 
teristically embellished with highly humorous 
etchings by Brooke. 



The Waverley Novels. New Edition, with the 

Author's Notes, vol. 1 to 11. 8vo Cadcll 

and Co. Edinburgh, and Simpkin and Mar- 
shall, London. 

The Waverley Novels ! — We introduce them 
not as a subject for review, but as a literary 
phenomenon. Their character is stamped, be- 
yond the power of reviewer to undermine or 
overthrow, by the unanimous vote of the com- 
munity of literature. They are more read, 
more known, than any work of imagination in 
modern days, and they are likely to maintain » 
position, 'not only in the library, but in the 
hands of the more polished part of society, fir 
a period longer than any similar work has ever 
had to boast. 

The history of these novels, from its com- 
mencement, was marked with striking singu- 
larities. The excellencies of the first of them 
brought it at once prominently and extensively 
into general notice. The rapid succession of 
novel after novel kept up the interest thus ex- 
cited. Each following trio of volumes, wl» B 
announced for publication, afforded an antici- 
pation of the failure of the author's powers 
through exhaustion. The higher our opinio" 
of the merits of the volume just read, d* 
stronger our conviction of the failure of tta' 
about to issue ; the highly concentrated spin' 
must shortly evaporate, such was the general 
anticipation, but volume has succeeded volum'* 
each, like Macbeth's shadowy kings, display" 1 ? 
as they passed in rapid succession, the crow* 
and sceptre of acknowledged sovereignty in "" 
realms of imagination. 

The fame acquired by sterling merit, nlB 
been increased by the mysticism of delus' "' 
an innocent delightful delusion ; while tn« 
works were known throughout the world, «" 
author, in this age of indefatigable inquiry, i* - 
mained undiscovered. The great uuknoWj 
snt on his hill retired, enjoying the guesses a" 
the mistakes, the disputes, and the contradict' ? 
of the restless world of critics. The mystery |? 
unravelled, the great unknown reveals hims*"' 
If obscurity be, as Bvirke supposes, an elen>e B 
of the sublime, what a descent was her* — •" 



